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EXHIBIT OF BLUE AND WHITE CHINAWARE IN THE SOCIETY $ MUSEUM 


The decoration of the “East India” export porcelain on the center shelf inspired the use 
of Chinoiserie patterns on English nineteenth-century pottery, some examples of which 
are shown here. 


Photograph by Richard Merrill. 
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Fiftieth Anniversary Issue 
of the Society’s Bulletin 


Epiror’s PREFACE 


ITH this issue the Society’s bul- 

letin rounds out fifty years of 

service. Designed primarily “‘to 
keep our members constantly in touch 
with the Society’s work,” as Mr. Apple- 
ton wrote in I910, it continued to be 
known officially as the Bulletin of the So- 
ciety for the Preservation of New Eng- 
land Antiquities until July, 1920 when, 
with the first issue of Volume XI, the 
title was changed to O_p-TIME NEw 
ENGLAND. Reflected in the new and 
more general name was the trend of the 
first decade of the Bulletin’s existence 
towards a coverage far wider than that 
involving the Society’s own immediate 
“work.” Articles by such well-known 
authorities as Norman M. Isham, Samuel 
Francis Batchelder, Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son and Mr. Appleton himself established 
almost at the outset a high level of scholar- 
ship in the field of New England archi- 
tecture on which the Society has always 
focussed attention. Under the new title 
the range was widened to include other 
subjects in the field of antiquarian inter- 


est, and through the years this range has 
been fully developed. Many of the articles 
continue to be regarded as definitive 
studies in their own spheres. 

Among these is an article by John 
Robinson of Salem published in January, 
1924, on the subject of “Blue and White 
‘India-China,’”’ stressing in particular 
the well-known Canton wares. Judging 
from the demand for back copies this 
has been the most popular article in 
Oxtp-Time New ENGLAND, and the 
issue has long been entirely out of stock. 
Because we continue to receive requests 
for this article it has been decided to re- 
print “Blue and White ‘India-China’”’ 
in its entirety, using the original plates. 

Mr. Robinson’s article remains a val- 
uable contribution to the field and brings 
together all the basic information on the 
subject. We are pleased to supplement it 
with a short article by Nina Fletcher 
Little dealing with the closely related 
subject of “chinoiserie”’ 
factured in Europe. 
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CHINA CUPBOARDS CONTAINING NANKING AND CANTON WARE 
Brought from Canton in 1838 (see invoice, page 56). The water bottle and pierced fruit 
dishes, however, were imported about 1820. 
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Blue and White “India-China’”’ 





By JoHN ROBINSON 


N nearly all of the seaport towns 
of New England there are families 
that for generations have had their 

daily meals served from a Chinese ware 
variously known as Canton, Nanking or 
Fitzhugh, according to the pattern of the 
decorations. However familiar its use to 
the descendants of the old merchants and 
shipmasters, little is actually known by 
them concerning this “India China,”’— 
where it was really made and decorated 
and just how it reached the New Eng- 
land china closets. 

Chinese keramics have been scientifi- 
cally studied only in very recent years, 
and principally in the artistic productions 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies and the earlier wares of the Ming 
and Sung dynasties. ‘To the collectors of 
Oriental keramics, the “table ware,” 
or “trade ware’ as it is somewhat con- 
temptuously termed, may seem unworthy 
of treatment in a special article. Still, so 
intimate an object and one’s daily com- 
panion, even looked upon with affection 
by the disappearing New England fami- 
lies associated with the old-time China 
commerce, should evoke a brief interest. 

China ware first reached Europe early 
in the sixteenth century; three bowls at 
least are still preserved in England, one 
known to have been given to ““New Col- 
lege,” Oxford, between 1504 and 1532, 
and two others owned in the Trenchard 
family since 1506. By the year 1600 im- 
portations of China ware were made from 
Gombrun’ on the Persian gulf, where a 
trade mart was established and the goods 
of India and China were exchanged with 
English merchants, the Portuguese, then 


1 Bandar Abbas of modern maps. 





in control of the routes to the East, not 
permitting the vessels of other nations to 
have direct trade intercourse with India 
and China. Hence the China ware thus 
obtained was called ““Gombrun ware” or 
‘““Gombruns.” Later the wares of China 
were gathered at Calcutta and Bombay 
and brought to England and America in 
the ships of the East India Company, and 
the name “India-China”’ became attached 
to them and has been retained to the pres- 
ent time, in Boston at least. ‘(These wares 
were decorated in polychrome and with 
blue on white. The former, to which the 
name “India-China”’ strictly belongs, 
bore many designs, birds and flowers 
predominating; the latter included many 
varieties of the island or willow pattern; 
not the deep blue so extensively imported 
after 1810, but more delicate in tone and 
the drawing finer. Plates of the latter sort 
were often hexagonal at the rim and 
slightly notched at the angles, a form 
which persisted, more or less pronounced, 
for a long time. ‘There are good examples 
of the old “India-China” in the Ropes 
and Curwen and Clark collections at 
Salem. 

Chinese porcelain also came to Ameri- 
ca via Holland, but before China ware 
was brought to New England, the Delft 
ware of Holland was commonly used 
(1675-1725), a ware made in imitation 
of Chinese porcelain by coating a brown- 
ish pottery with a white surface’ and dec- 
orating it after Chinese models. When 
this ware was chipped, however, the un- 


* This lead-white glaze is known as “tin 
glaze” because an oxide of tin is largely used 
in its composition and the resulting surface has 
a somewhat greasy feeling to the touch. 
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derlying brown body was disclosed, con- 
spicuously marring its appearance. 

At the close of the American Revolu- 
tion the heavily built ships, which had 
been sent out by their merchant owners 
as privateers, were soon diverted to new 
and distant lines of trade, their armament, 
a portion of which was retained, making 
an admirable defence against the Corsairs, 
the pirates of Eastern seas and in sporadic 
naval wars of maritime Europe. The 
American trade with China began in 
1785 and almost immediately Chinese 
porcelain table ware was imported di- 
rectly from Canton, the first port visited, 
and the name “Canton-China” became 
coupled with “India-China” in speaking 
of this ware generally. 

Soon, however, the different patterns 
received designating names,—Canton, 
Nanking, Fitzhugh—while another dis- 
tinctive pattern of blue and white was 
called Amoy. The Canton was a heav- 
ler, coarser ware than the Nanking or 
Fitzhugh, not so fine porcelain or so clear 
a white and often had a speckled surface, 
which in the more recently and careless- 
ly made Canton ware becomes pitted and 
rough. The Nanking ware, often called 
“stone china” around Boston, was 
thinner, finer in decoration, smooth and 
brittle. 

While the central design of islands, 
trees, bridges and boats in the Canton and 
Nanking patterns are similar, the borders 
are distinct. Ihe Canton has a lattice or 
net-work border in solid blue, dark on 
light, with wavy or scalloped lines above. 
The Nanking border is a closer lattice or 
network with an ornament in each mesh 
of the net and, in place of the scalloped 
line of the Canton, a close row of minia- 
ture posts alternately pointed- and round- 
topped. The Fitzhugh pattern consists of 
groups of objects quartered on the plate, 
dish, or bow] around a conventional cen- 


terpiece, the border usually similar to that 
of the Nanking pattern, although some- 
times quite different. It is described by 
Gulland (Vol. II, p. 449)° as, “what ‘s 
known in America as the Fitzhugh pat- 
tern often found on India-China hard 
paste; a trellis-work border and four 
pomegranates split in half to show the 
fruit inside and four-hand Buddha cit- 
rons; four groups of flowers and sym- 
bols.”’ Unlike the other patterns the Fitz- 
hugh is produced in different colors than 
blue and white and with varied borders, 
probably to fill special orders. 

At first, ware of bluish-white tint, dec- 
orated in European style with bands, 
flowers, festoons and center pieces, in 
gold or in colors, and often initialed to 
order, was imported in far greater quan- 
tities than the ware with island designs 
in blue. Unaccountably some nineteenth 
century collectors claimed that this ware 
was decorated at Lowestoft, an east-coast 
English pottery town, and the name 
Lowestoft, or Chinese or Oriental Lowe- 
stoft, became attached to it quite gen- 
erally and there raged for many years 
a veritable Shakespeare-Bacon contro- 
versy, pro and con, over it. While some 
pieces of Chinese ware were re-decorated 
“over-glaze” at English factories when 
a pattern became a drug in the market, 
to expedite its sale, such instances have 
not been traced to Lowestoft and in the 
great mass of broken ware found a num- 
ber of years ago in excavating the site of 
the old Lowestoft pottery no evidence of 
re-decoration of Chinese ware was dis- 
covered. Furthermore, Lowestoft ware 
was a soft paste, never a hard paste or 
porcelain like the Chinese. Great quan- 
tities of this hard paste ware were brought 
from Canton where it was often dec- 
orated to order, directly to America in 

3'W.G. Gulland, Chinese Porcelain, London, 


1902. 
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INDIA-CHINA PLATES: DEWITT-CLARK FAMILY 
Imported from Holland about 1760 and now owned in Salem. (The tureen was part of the 
wedding china of Jabez and Ann Baldwin of Salem, married in 1804.) 
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INDIA-CHINA POLYCHROME PLATES 
Imported through Dutch and English sources. (1) Owned by Benjamin Franklin about 
1770. (2) Owned by Israel Dodge of Salem, 1780. (3) About 1810. (4) Early English 
“Willow Pattern,” Caughley pottery. (5) Decoration in light blue, about 1810. 
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FAMILY CHINA OWNED BY MISS ELLEN J]. STONE 


1st shelf—Fitzhugh and Nanking patterns of King-te-chen ware. 
called Oriental Lowestoft) imported in 1796. 


2d shelf—china ware (so- 
3d shelf—another early importation from 


Canton, initialed. (The covered dish at the right is Sevres.) 


ships which touched at no other ports on 
their way, and there are still treasured in 
some old family chests the original in- 
voices and bills of these importations dated 
at Canton in 1796, 1804, and 1810. 
After the War of 1812, which had 
checked importations, the blue and white 
ware was brought from China practically 
to the exclusion of the other sorts and 
later much of the enamelled ware, local- 
ly called “Mandarin” or “Medallion 
China,” was imported, with green and 
gold and highly colored decorations, the 
whole surface often covered with medal- 
lioned figures, birds and butterflies. This 
ware at the time was considered richer, al- 


though perhaps less artistic than the good 
old familiar blue and white. It generally 
appears as dessert plates and fruit dishes, 
although whole sets of table ware are 
occasionally seen. It is most familiar, how- 
ever, in “mantel sets’”—two beakers or 
vases and three covered jars—and in 
punchbowls, often of immense size. ‘The 
term Mandarin does not belong strictly 
to this ware, but is of more general ap- 
plication to the ware of Ta-tsing dynasty 
which supplanted the Mings when the 
Manchu conquerors from the North be- 
came firmly established in 1644. There 
came with them the introduction of the 
pig-tail and a change in the dress which 











UNDECORATED WARE (SOUTHERN CHINA) 
From a breakfast set brought from China in 1838. (The Fitzhugh and Nanking pattern 
dessert plates and cups and saucers are about 1820.) 





CHINESE WARE IMPORTED ABOUT 1503 


Now in the collection of the Ropes Memorial, Salem. 
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was reflected in the decorations of por- 
celain where figures were introduced. 

It was naturally assumed that the 
Canton and Nanking wares were made 
at the towns their names indicated, and 
the be oks on keramics, or the portions ot 
them treating of the subject, ottered little 
help. Ihe more beautiful and valuable 
pieces of Chinese porcelain are ficured 
and described and we may learn accurate- 
ly of the wares of the Sung and Ming 
dynasties and of the famous Kang-he and 
Kien-lung periods’ of the Manchus, but 
our old blue and white table china is 
ignored, although volumes are written 
about English cups and saucers, plates and 
dishes, from the factories of Staffordshire 
and elsewhere, often imitations of 
Chinese, but usually decorated with pic- 
tures of houses, persons, sentimental and 
fancy designs, and possessing no more 
artistic merit than our old blue and white 
4 . | . >») . . 

India-China.” Few of the importers 
here, or the American merchants residing 
in China, have been able to give any defi- 
nite information regarding the places of 
origin of the different wares, and the ac- 
counts in books and magazines are usual- 
ly uncertain and often contradictory. 

* The spelling of Chinese names must neces- 
sarily be phonetic, and as the pronunciation 
differs widely in northern and_ southern 
China, we find the names spelled differently in 
books and in magazine articles on Chinese sub- 
jects. The spelling here follows the best avall- 
able authorities. The Chinese period names 
used in books and on coins are not the personal 
names of the emperors, although generally so 
treated. They are the titles, of flow ery or poetic 
nature, assumed by the emperors when ascend- 
ing the throne, as Kang-he (Peaceful Lustre ) 
by the Emperor Sheng Tsu Huang Ti, 1662- 
1723; or, Kien-lung (Celestial Support), by 
the Emperor Kao Tsung Huang Ti, 1736- 
1796. In some instances two or three or even 
more difterent titles have been taken by an em- 
peror during his reign, changed to commemo- 
rate a great victory by his soldiers or an im- 
portant accession of imperial territory. 





Of the blue and white there are enc - 
less variations of the island and brid; 
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designs usually known as “willow” pa 
tern, so-called from the tree which a; - 
pears in most of them, the willow ben 
highly regarded in China. Much stress s 
often placed by owners of this ware ai 
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certain genuineness and value claimed ac- 
cording to the number of men upon tl 
bridge. It is doubtful, however, if tl 
number of men, more or fewer, Is of an) 
importance,—often there is none. Nor 
can a decoration illustrating the familiar 
story, attributed to a Chinese legend, be 
traced to, an original Chinese source. The 
eloping daughter chased by the irate 
father, whip in hand for chastisement, the 
elopers escaping in a boat to the island 
retreat and their transformation into 
doves, seems to be apocryphal. 

Of thousands of Chinese plates and 
dishes examined not one displays all ot 
the required characteristics. On the com- 
mon Canton ware there is no man on th 
bridge; on the Nanking ware of th: 
1830's, one man is generally depicted 
holding aloft an umbrella,—not a whip. 
A small triangular flight of birds is some- 
times found on old ware resembling the 
V-shaped flight of geese going south in 
autumn in New England. 

The first copies of  island-pattern 
Chinese ware made in England were 
those of Caughley in 1780 and were 
close reproductions of the Canton ware 
plates then available, and the designs, 
neither on the plates nor the copies, con- 
formed to the story. But in time all the 
attributes were supplied until English 
plates, bowls and pitchers appeared with 
all the requirements of the legend and 
have been produced continuously to the 
present time. 

The late Edwin A. Barber, of the 
Pennsylvania Museum of Philadelphia, 
the highest American authority on early 
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ISLAND PATTERN WARE 
Imported from Canton in 1818. Part of the wedding china of Joseph and Sally Fiske (Ropes ) 
Orne, now in the Ropes Memorial, Salem. The “peach” knob on the tureens varies from the 
usual reticulated pattern. 


MASON’S PATENT IRONSTONE CHINA 


Very deep blue color. Imported about 1820-1825 and now in the Ropes Memorial, Salem. 
The pitcher and cup and saucer, made later, are from another collection. 
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pottery (18th and 1ogth centuries), in a 
letter of February 17, 1915, writes,— 

“Tn several books may be found 
imaginary stories relating to the origin of 
the design | the willow pattern | used by 
English potters, but all of these stories are 
the inventions of imaginative writers. I 
doubt if any of the designs have any sig- 
nificance. Evidently this pattern was not 
surrounded by any romance in China as 
it seems to have been in England.” In 
his Chats on Old Earthen Ware, Arthur 
Hayden says, “Whether the story [the 
elopers turned to doves| was invented by 
some ingenious person to fit the plate we 
do not know; but there is a strong wien 
bility that it is so. On Chinese plates the 
dramatis personae are missing.” 

Ada Walker Camehl, in the Blue 
China Book, refers to this as “the story 
which inspired the English potter ap- 
prentice to Thomas Minton, about the 
year 1780, to compose and engrave the 
design to illustrate it,” indicating as her 
opinion that it is upon English, not 
Chinese ware that we are to look for the 
illustration. Chinese marriages are pre- 
arranged by the parents, so that eloping 
lovers in the American acceptance of the 
term would seem to be out of the question 
even on a plate. 

Alexander Moring in his brochure,— 
Stor) of the Willow Pattern Plate, issued 
by the De La More Press, quoting the 
Department of Keramics in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, 
authority, 


London, as his 
says that “the pattern origi- 
nated at Caughley about 1780 and was 
soon distributed, with slight modifica- 
tions, throughout the porcelain and 
earthen ware factories of England. It is 
merely an adaptation of the conventional 
river scene commonly met with on 
Chinese export porcelain of the eighteenth 
century, but there are so many of these 
that it is impossible to point to any one as 


the original Chinese prototy pe.” As to the 


story, Mr. Moring says, “It is adapte« 
from the versidn found in the old maga- 
zine, Family Friend, Vol. 1, 1849; andi 

others exist, a recent question in Not. 

and Queries elicited no information o 
any other source. It does not appear to be 
known whether the pattern illustrates a 
well-known Chinese romance or whethe: 
the story was suggested by the design.’ 
This seems to dispose of the matter with 
authority. 

In the same category is the old Man- 
darin’s Tea House, shown to visitors at 
Shanghai as the original for the design 
which ornaments the willow pattern 
ware. Similar tea houses on lakes, with 
bridges and willows, are found all over 
China and the various willow or island 
designs probably originated entirely with 
the decorators. 

Among the copies of Chinese table 
ware, the most interesting and most per- 
fect is ““Mason’s Ironstone China,” pat- 
ented in 1813, which contained large por- 
tions of slag and iron-stone. ‘The copies 
are usually of the Nanking pattern and 
are accurate in design and fine in color; 
at a short distance they can hardly be told 
from the originals, unless, perh: aps, for 
the period they are better. 
not technically a true porcelain; also, it 
is thicker than the Chinese, very strong 
and is marked with the factory imprint on 
the bottom, which is glazed completely 
in contrast to the Chinese prototype, 
which is porcelain and always has the dis- 
tinctive unglazed base rim. Various ob- 
jects were made by Mason besides table 


‘This ware is 


ware, large vases, posts for old-fashioned 
beds and huge punch-bowls. This ware 
was very popular during the first half of 
the last century and many fine examples 
may still be found in the cupboards of old 
china throughout New England. Chinese 
porcelain was copied in Europe and in the 


English factories where the willow pat- 
tern met with great favor; 


it was copied 
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Blue and White “India-China” 
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MODERN “WILLOW PATTERN,” W. RIDGWAY’S “SSEMI-CHINA” 
Made in 1922 and still preserving the traditional story of the elopement of the 


Chinese maiden and the three men on the bridge. 





at Caughley, Swansea and Leeds and 
by Spode. 

The process of transferring patterns 
was invented in England, 1750 to 1760, 
although it did not become generally used 
until the first of the nineteenth century. 
The Chinese knew of this process, but 
did not adopt it and continued to decorate 
their wares by hand. So closely were the 
designs repeated, especially on the Fitz- 
hugh pattern pieces, that it requires the 
use of a magnifying glass to make sure 
that they are painted. 

All those who have had occasion to re- 
place old Chinese table ware have ex- 
perienced great difficulty—a constantly 
increasing one as years go by—in match- 


ing their old sets in color, in the quality 


of the ware and in decoration. This de- 
terioration began nearly one hundred 
years ago with the great demand to meet 
orders sent out from England and this 
country and the bargaining to gain a large 
profit. ‘To meet this competition and to fill 
orders quickly, the Chinese hastened the 
process of manufacture, gave less atten- 
tion to mixing the clays and the designs 
were carelessly painted. The deteriora- 
tion did not become very apparent until 
after 1830, but it has increased steadily 
until the Chinese ware now obtainable is 
a travesty on the old sets.° It is very con- 


° Very recently ware of somewhat improved 
quality has been imported by Boston dealers; 
one dealer stated that it came “from the in- 
terior of China.” 
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spicuous in the common ginger-pots; the 
old ones are worthy of a place in our 
homes for decoration while the newer 
ones are fit only for the ash-barrel. 

The porcelain factories are chiefly in 
the eastern-central and southern prov- 
inces of China, Ho-nan, Che-kiang, 
Kiang-si, Fu-kien and Kwan-tung. At 
King-te-chen, in Kiang-si, is the greatest 
and most ancient pottery center in the 
world, its history going back to 220 A.D. 
and probably it existed much earlier. In 
the Sung dynasty, about 1000 A.p., the 
Imperial factories were established there 
where the most beautiful porcelain was 
made. During the Ming dynasty this 
reached great perfection and its zenith 
was during the reigns of the great Man- 
chu Emperors from 1650 to 1796. 

From the King-te-chen factories came 
the superb porcelains which form the 
greater part of the collections of Chinese 
keramics in the art museums of the world, 
notably the Altman, Avery and Morgan 
collections in New Y ork, the Walters col- 
lection of Baltimore, in the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston, the Louvre at Paris 
and the collections at London, Dresden 
and elsewhere. Probably at the present 
time some of the finest examples are in 
American collections. 

‘Two hundred years ago King-te-chen 
was said to have a million inhabitants and 
3,000 ovens in operation, figures which 
may be taken in the “eg sense to 
mean great numbers. In 1837, when a 
decline in the porcelain manufacturing 
had begun, it is said there were half a 
million inhabitants and 500 ovens. The 
town met its fate during the ‘T'ai-ping re- 
bellion in 1853, when it was destroyed 
and the ovens laid in ruins. Since then it 
has been rebuilt and although in a pros- 
perous condition, the wares generally are 


of the cheapest quality excepting a com- 
paratively small product mz ide especially 


for the official Peking. 








It seems strange there should have 
been so few visitors to this wonderful pot- 
tery town during the days of its fame, but | 
visitors received scant welcome and O! ly 
two or three E uropeans record its won- 
ders during the first nine hundred yexrs 
of the establishment of the Imperi: il f. 
tories and about as many more after its 
destruction by the ‘Tai-pings, and its later 
re-building, and until 1920." What is 
probably the first account of modern 
King-te-chen appeared in the National 
Geographic Magazme in November, 
1920, in an article by Frank B. Lenz, 
illustrated by many fine photographs of 
the town and the factories with the potters 
at work. King-te-chen is about two hun- 
dred fifty miles southwest of N: anking by 
direct water communication and beyond 
to Shanghai and some three hundred fifty 
miles from Canton by the old trade route; 
and, even by this route, by following the 





rivers and canals, the trip may be m: ide by 
water, excepting for a distance of about 
thirty eine, 

King-te-chen is beautifully situated on 
a river flowing into lake Po-Hang, an 
arm of the Yangtze. The clays used are 
from an inexhaustible supply in near-by 
hills, but wood for the fires must be 
brought from forests three hundred miles 
distant and straw is now used for the fires 
whe rever possible. 

Today, King-te-chen has probably one 
hundred and fifty ovens, fifty feet long 
and twelve high, each of which can keep 
several factories in operation. Protestant 
and Catholic missions are established there 
and schools for two thousand pupils. The 
estimated population is 300,000 and 
there is a Chamber of Commerce. After 
the collapse of the Manchu dynasty and 
the establishment of the Republic In IQII 
the old Imperial factories were taken over 








®* A Boston man is included among the last 
: Se a . 
and is said to have visited King-te-chen about 
1goo., 
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GINGER POTS FROM CANTON, 1798, 1535, 1878 
Illustrating the deterioration in design and glaze brought about 
by commercial competition, 


CANTON WARE IMPORTED IN 1504 


Part of the wedding china of Jabez and Ann Baldwin of Salem. The tea cup is later Canton 
pattern and is typical of the early bowl-cups without handles. 
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by the Kiang-si Porcelain Company, a 
native concern, and the wares from these 
and other factories are distributed all over 
the world via the Yangtze from Shang- 
hai. One firm has an agency in New York 
City. The King-te-chen ad- 
mirably illustrates the changes which are 
taking place all over China.’ 

At the west of Canton are the factories 
at Shaou-king, but the wares from these 


story of 


factories were always of coarser material 
than the products of King-te-chen at the 
north and it is probable that from them 
came the known as Canton blue 
and white and a portion at least of the 
ware with European designs and with 
armorial and initial decorations put on by 
Canton these factories 
also probably came the table ware, mantel 
sets, and punch bowls, often called “‘Man- 
darin ware,’ 


Ware 


painters. From 


with designs enamelled in 
green and gold with high colors, the work 
of the Canton decorators. It is quite likely, 
too, that factories in Fu-kien and Ho-nan, 
and other parts of southern China fur- 
nished plain ware for Canton artisans to 
In fact, it is impossible to tell 
just where all the supplies of the Canton 
decorators came from. While the bulk of 
the products of the factories farther north, 
owing to easy water transportation, found 
their way to Nanking and beyond, 
pecially those made for domestic con- 
sumption ; undoubtedly, too, the northern 
wares were taken to Canton by the old 
trade route, and were sold in the hongs 
side by side with those of Canton, for it is 
well known that boxes of both of these 
sorts were continually shipped together 
from Canton were 
ports on the Yangtze. 

To summarize: the Fitzhugh and finer 


decorate. 


before there open 


* There is a good account of King-te-chen 
sathered from various sources in, “China: His- 
tory, Laws, Manners and Customs,” by John 
Henry Gray, LL.D., Macmillan, London, 
1878, pp. 231-245, with some illustrations. 


sorts of island-pattern (willow) was 


were made at King-te-chen and di.- 
tributed via Nanking by water and vii 


Canton by land routes; the early bluish- 
white Oriental Lowestoft } 
probably was made mostly at the fac- 
tories at the Canton; the 
family arms, initials, ships and other de- 


{ S< called 
south nearer 
signs ordered from Europe and America 


were put on at Canton, 
the gilding 


and there, also, 
“over-glaze”’ on vases and 
other pieces and on the edges of pl. ites, 
imported during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. The sets of finer ware 
decorated in European style, and the finer 
pieces decorated with coat armor, chiefl\ 
on English orders, Sugg’ esting Sevres or 
other French ware, in possession of a few 


Ne Ww 


made 


England families, were probabl\ 
at King-te-chen, and the “over- 
decorations put on at Canton. The 
so-called Mandarin ware, green and gold 
with medallioned high- colored figures, 
birds and butterflies, was made near Can- 
ton and all decorated there. 


glaze” 


Of course it is probable that wares 
from other factories, at the present time 
practically unknown to the foreign mer- 
chants in China and to writers on Chinese 
keramics, were sent to Canton for sale 
and to fill orders from Europe and Amer- 
The odd 
pattern dishes, small figures, tea-pots and 
bowls known as Amoy ware, were made 
at factories in Fu-kien, chiefly that of ‘Te- 
Hua, founded in the Ming dynasty and 
still in existence, and derived their name 
from Amoy, the place of export. 


‘The 


ica through the hong merchants. 


interesting chocolate colored 


brown-ware teapots, small dishes, etc., 
frequently brought from China _ with 
table ware, are from the factory at Yi- 
hsing, near Shanghai, and were called 
Buccaro ware by the Portuguese. ‘The 


but of a 
coarser clay and decorated with purely 


great fish-tanks of similar color, 
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CANTON WARE IMPORTED IN 1504 
Part of the wedding china of Jabez and Ann Baldwin of Salem. Used at an entertainment 

given in Salem, February 6, 1812, to the first American missionaries to India. 


CANTON WARE IMPORTED IN 1804 


Part of the wedding china of Jabez and Ann Baldwin of Salem. 
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HOT WATER BEEFSTEAK DISH, CANTON PATTERN 


21 by 16 inches. Imported by Pickering Dodge about 1820. 


Chinese designs, often used here for gar- 
den ornamentation, are probably from the 
Same source; the are exported from 
Shanghai. 

W. G. Gulland (Chinese Porcelain, 
London, 1902) quotes Mr. ‘Thomas L. 
Winthrop of New York and the Isle of 
Wight, and Mr. Augustine Heard of 
Boston and Canton, in trying to solve the 
puzzle of the origin of these familiar 
wares. Mr. Winthrop, who had used the 
common blue and white willow pattern 
all through his life, says,—‘“‘I have always 
replaced it in Boston of a firm of crockery- 
ware merchants that has had consign- 
ments from Canton for three-quarters of 
a century [ Messrs. Jones, McDuffee and 


Stratton |, because I have never found it 
in London. I was assured by the shopman 
(an old man long in the house) that al- 
though the willow pattern came from 
Canton they got the Fitzhugh from Nan- 
king.” | This probably refers to the com- 
mon Canton willow ware.| Mr. Heard, 
“long resident in China,” is quoted as 
saying that he believed that “all of the 
porcelain came from the north except the 
rough willow pattern and the ‘sister’ gin- 
ger-pots in blue and white which wer 
made in the south.” This verifies some 
previous Statements, 


Unlike European table wares and their 
own early porcelain, the table wares of 


China made for export do not bear the 
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Blue and White “India-China” 





AMOY WARE BROUGHT FROM CANTON IN 1535 


Wash bow], 1s inches in diameter. 


potter’s or factory marks, so that identi- 
heation by this means is not possible. The 
marks on Chinese porcelains are ideo- 
graphs, often in Chinese seal characters, 
which may be compared to our fancy 
capital printing in contrast to the running 
hand; or there may be emblems in the 
place of the ideographs,—fish, rabbits, 
lotus fower,—references to ancient Chi- 
nese philosophy, or Taoist or Buddhist 
writings, so that the mark may be of little 
assistance, except possibly to the expert 
student, in determining the age of the 
piece of the pottery from which it came. 
Manchu characters differ entirely from 
the Chinese and were devised about 1600 
1.D., before which time the Manchus had 
no written language. These characters 
are rarely used, but will be found on the 


The smaller box is of later date. 


reverse of all coins of the Ta-Tsing dy- 
nasty to indicate the mint city from which 
the coin was issued; they occasionally ap- 
pear on a vase or plate. he ancient marks 
found on modern Chinese porcelain are 
used quite as often to indicate that the dec- 
orator was inspired by the ancient design 
as a direct intent at fraud, for the Chinese 
have a deep reverence for everything an- 
cient. 

The wares from King-te-chen are of 
better clay and brighter texture than 
those from the southern potteries. In 
either case, different clays, prepared with 
greater or less care, moulded by different 
potters, would produce very different re- 
sults. At King-te-chen alone there are 
said to be a dozen different kinds of clay 
ayailable in the neighboring hills, so that 
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INVOICE OF CHINA WARE 


38, and 


Bought of Cumshong, China merchant at Canton, in January, 18 


brought directly to Salem. 

















SCALLOPED-EDGE DESSERT DISH, CANTON PATTERN, AND THREE NANKING 
PATTERN DESSERT DISHES 


Brought from Canton in 1838. 





THREE-PART VEGETABLE DISH, NANKING PATTERN, AND 


CURRY DISH, CANTON PATTERN 


Brought from Canton in 1838. 





FITZHUGH PATTERN 
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IN BROWN 








AND GOLD 


This has an unusual border. Imported from China about 1845 by David Pingree 
of Salem. Undoubtedly made at King-te-chen. 


it would be difficult, even for the expert, 
to attribute particular pieces of ware 
wholly on this ground. 

The the and the 


handles at the sides of vegetable dishes, 


knobs on covers 
tureens, pitchers and bowls, may aid in 
determining the sources of the wares, for 
they are of many kinds and appear to have 
some distinctive characters, but this has 
not been sufficiently studied to offer con- 
vincing proof. 

Referring to the plate,—the dog knob 
( Fig. I ) is found on the covers of Can- 
ton water-pitchers and enameled jars and 
in one case on a Nanking water-pitcher. 
The passion-flower knob (Fig. 2) is 
found on Nanking and Fitzhugh soup 
and gravy-tureens and on a tureen of fine 
ware with European decoration imported 
from Canton in 1796, all undoubtedly 
made at King-te-chen. The strawberry 
knob (Fig. 3) predominates on Canton 
pattern ware of both early and later peri- 
ods, including the so-called “Lowestoft” 


ware; and it seems also to have been used 
on some pieces of Nanking pattern ware. 
Cup handles (Fig. 4) made even before 
1800 are purely a concession to European 
taste, for cups used by the Chinese do not 
have handles. ‘The handles appear to be 
about the same form on all cups made for 
exportation. [The helmet-shaped knob 
(Fig. 5) so far has been found only on 
Canton pattern tureens, as also the pig- 
head handle (Fig. 9). The elaborate in- 
terwoven ribbon handle (Fig. 7) appears 
on Nanking three-piece vegetable-dishes, 
soup and gravy-tureens, indicating King- 
te-chen. A handle of somewhat similar 
design, but with less elaborate attach- 
ments is found on Canton fruit-dishes and 
bowls, and still a third form, of course 
placed Canton water- 
pitchers and custard-cups. These forms 
seem quite distinct. The handle (Fig. 8) 
found on Nanking open work fruit-dishes 


vertically, on 


may be intended to represent a section of 
the passion-flower knob on Nanking and 
































FITZHUGH PATTERN IN BROWN AND GOLD 
This has an unusual border. Imported from China about 1845 by David Pingree of Salem. 


Undoubtedly made at King-te-chen. 





FITZHUGH PATTERN IN BROWN AND GOLD 


This has an unusual border. Imported from China about 1845 by David Pingree of Salem. 
The Passion Flower knob on the tureen indicates that it was made at King-te-chen. 





No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 3 
No. 4. 
No. 5 


KNOBs AND HANDLEs ON C 


Dog knob on the cover of a blue 
Canton pitcher im- 
ported in 1838, and also on the 


and white 


cover of Canton enamel jars. 


Nanking 


soup and 


Passion-flower knob on 


blue and white grav} 
tureens imported in 1838; on Fitz- 
hugh pattern tureen imported in 
1820; and on a so-called Oriental 
Lowestoft tureen im- 
ported in 1796. All King-te-chen 


War>re. 


decorated 


Strawberry knob on covers of Can- 
ton blue and white custard cups, 
sugar bow], tea-pot, and gruel bow] 
imported in 
called Oriental Lowestoft coffee and 


1828; also on s0- 


tea-pots imported in 


IS1O. 


1796 and 


Handle of Nanking and Fitzhugh 
pattern blue and white tea cups, 
1820-1840; and on the undeco- 
orated tea cups and coffee cups im- 
ported in 1838. These handles are 
a concession to foreign demands. 
Chinese cups do not have handles 
and are usually bow]l-shaped. 


knob on Canton 


oravy 


Helmet-shaped 


blue and white 


soup and 
tureens, 15820-1340. 
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No. 6. 
No. 7° 
No. 8. 
No. 9 
No. 10 





= 


ANTON AND NANKING WARE 


Handle on Canton blue and whi 
three-piece curry dish having 
No. 10 knob on the cover, im- 


ported in 1838. 


Handle on Nanking blue and whit 


soup and gravy tureens havi 
No. 2 knobs and also on three- 
piece vegetable dishes with N 


10 knobs, imported in 1838. 


Handle on Nanking blue and whit 
openwork fruit dishes imported 
1820, and a similar one on a Can- 
ton blue and white fruit dish about 
1880 or earlier. Canton pattern 
fruit dishes of like character usual- 
ly have handles of interwoven rib- 
bons after the manner of No. 7. 


Pig’s-head handle on Canton blu 
and white soup and gravy tureens 
imported in 1838. 


Peach knob on covers of oval blue 
and white three-piece vegetabl 
dishes, Canton square vegetabl 


hot-water 
ported in 1838. 


dishes. and 





















































KNOBS AND HANDLES ON CANTON AND NANKING WARE 
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Fitzhugh tureens and like that knob in- 
dicates King-te-chen. The plain handle 
(Fig. 6) is from a Canton three-piece 
curry-dish and has not been observed else- 
where. The knob called “peach” by some 
authors (Fig. 10), appears in the same 
form on both Canton and Nanking pat- 
tern wares and offers no aid in determin- 
ing the source of manufacture.” 

While in some instances the knobs and 
handles, taken in connection with the 
character of the wares, ofter means of 
identification, in others they seem to be of 
little assistance. Still it may aid those who 
are curious regarding the puzzle of plac- 
ing their collections of China-ware. 


~ This knob appears in the older and best 
examples more like a pineapple or durian than 
a peach; it is modified in the tureens at the 
Ropes Memorial, Salem, being ribbed, rather 
than reticulated, more like a melon. 


= 
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The examination of large quantities «f 
the older blue and white porcelain tab‘e 
ware shows that while the central designs 
of the Fitzhugh, Nanking and Canton 
patterns are generally distinct, there ‘s 
considerable intergrading of the border-, 
and occasionally, a plate, platter, vege- 
table dish or bow] will be found with the 
Canton design having the peculiar Nan- 
king border, or a slight variation from it. 
This, in connection with the “peach” 
knob being found on both Nanking and 
Canton dish covers, seems to indicate that 
even the so-called Canton pattern ware 


was made at King-te-chen as well as at 
the south. ‘The marked variation in the 
quality of the paste in different pieces or 
sets of the wares also bears out this infer- 
ence and fully substantiates Mr. Heard’s 
judgment that most of the porcelain came 
from the north. 
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FISH TANK, CANTON PATTERN 
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Y% inches diameter, 8 inches deep. Brought to New Bedford 
about 1830. 
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Porcelain 1n Europe 


The Influence of Oriental Export 


By Nina FLETCHER LITTLE 


“A HE early nineteenth-century 
vogue for blue and white “India 
China” was one of the culminat- 

ing phases of many centuries of Oriental 

influence on the culture of the western 
world. Foreign market trade with China 
actually began before the Christian era, 
and European commerce with the Far 
East was carried on for generations by 
caravan, and in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries by the merchant ships of Portu- 
gal and Spain. China, romantically 
known as Cathay, was popularized in the 
thirteenth century by the glamorous ac- 
counts of Marco Polo which inspired Co- 

lumbus’ famous voyage in 1492. 

It was not, however, until the great 
East India Companies of England and 
Holland were established in the opening 
years of the seventeenth century that 

Chinese porcelain began to come into Eu- 

rope in quantity, and the resulting fashion 
for “‘Chinoiserie” decoration created a 
demand which was to continue well into 
the nineteenth century. The English and 

Dutch companies were privately operated 

and enjoyed great freedom of action 

which resulted in a tightly held monopoly 
of all Oriental goods brought back to 
their respective countries. “The British 

East India Company, chartered by Queen 

Elizabeth in 1600, retained control of 

the British-Chinese trade until 1824. 

This explains the absence of American 

commerce with China while we were still 

a British colony. It was not until 1784 

that the first American vessel, the E7m- 

press of China, set sail from New York to 


trade directly with Canton, to be fol- 
lowed shortly by other ships including 
Elias Hasket Derby’s famous Grand 
Turk in 1786. 

Nevertheless, Chinese __ porcelain 
brought back to England by the East 
India Company, had been reshipped to 
America in considerable quantities during 
the eighteenth century, and it is interest- 
ing to observe that blue and white table- 
ware had been in use in the Colonies for 
upwards of one hundred years before the 
great influx of Canton and Nanking pat- 
terns after the War of 1812. As early as 
1728 “Blew and White burnt China in 
Setts” was advertised for sale in the Bos- 
ton Gazette, and “‘East-India ware called 
China-Ware” continued to be mentioned 
in English importation notices until post- 
Revolutionary practices freed young 
America from the East India Company’s 
monopoly, and brought about the com- 
mencement of our own China trade. 

The formula for making a hard paste 
or “true” porcelain body was unknown 
to the Europeans until the early eight- 
eenth century, which accounted in part 
for the great popularity of Oriental im- 
ports. Although experiments had been 
made in many different countries, it was 
not until 1709 that the young Saxon 
chemist Johann Friederich Béttger dis- 
covered the combination of ingredients 
which would produce a hard, white, 
translucent paste in contrast to the rela- 
tive softness and opacity of common 
earthenware. Under his directorship the 
great Meissen factory was started in 
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Dresden, and from this time on fine Con- 
tinental and English porcelain was grad- 
ually brought onto the market in com- 
petition with foreign goods ( Fig. I). 

In the meantime, however, certain 





FIG. I. BLUE-PAINTED PORCELAIN 
JUG 


Made by Thomas Turner, Caughley factory, 
Shropshire, England. Inscribed under spout: 
William Lancelot Gough 1783. An 18th- 
century version of a Chinese design which 
was to evolve into the standard “willow pat- 
tern” of the early 19th century. 


Author’s collection. 


European potters had also been experi- 
menting in covering a coarse earthenware 
body with an opaque, milky tin-enamel 
glaze which, when painted with Oriental 
patterns in blue or polychrome, resulted 
in an ‘acceptable substitute for Chinese 
porcelain. During the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries a great many Orien- 
tal designs served as inspiration for the 
expert painters at Delft, the city which 


gave its name to the “Holland delft’”’ or 


“delph” pottery which was one of the 


largest importations into Colonial Ameri- 
ca (Fig. 2). “English delft,” made in 
London, Livempool and Bristol, also fic- 
ured very largely in the china cupboaris 
of our pre-Revolutionary ancestors, «s 





FIG. 2. DELFT WALL PLACQUE, HOL- 
LAND, FIRST HALF OF THE ISTH 
CENTURY 
Painted in shades of blue, green, purple, red 
and yellow. This design typifies the beguil- 
ing Chinoiserie patterns of the early Dutch 
potters, 


Author’s collection. 


did English salt-glazed stoneware with 
Oriental decoration (Fig. 3). 

While porcelain from the Far East 
was chiefly Chinese in origin, there was 
also significant importation to Holland 
from Japan resulting in some interesting 
Japanese influence in European decora- 
tion. In 1609 the Dutch established an 
agency at Hirado, forced the closing of 
the English trading post in 1623, and es- 
tablished for themselves the only direct 
commercial link between Europe and 
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Japan. As a result of this affiliation much 
artistically decorated ware was brought 
into Holland and dispersed from there to 
other parts of Europe where it was desig- 
nated by the names of Arita porcelain 
(the small town where it was produced ), 
or Imari (whence much of it was ex- 
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the early eighteenth century he began to 
amass his famous collection of Oriental 
wares, many of which were to serve as 
models during the opening years of the 
Meissen factory. In 1717 he bought the 
so-called Dutch palace in Dresden with 
the intention of furnishing it entirely 
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FIG. 3. SALT-GLAZED STONEWARE PLATE, ENGLAND, CIRCA 1760 


Painted in enamel colors in competition with English porcelain of the period. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


ported). One type of Imari associated 
with the great seventeenth-century potter 
Kakiemon, is outstanding for its delicacy 
and restraint (Fig. 4). 

Augustus the Strong, Elector of 
Saxony, under whose protection Bottger 
had discovered the secret of true porce- 
lain, was an ardent collector of Far 
Eastern wares who even employed pur- 
chasing agents in Paris and Holland. In 


with mammoth porcelain figures, and re- 
named it the Japanese palace. When the 
French factory of Chantilly was started 
In 1735 under the patronage of the Prince 
de Condé, one of the chief objectives was 
the painstaking imitation of Japanese por- 
célain, based on the many fine examples 
of Imari in the Prince’s private collection. 

In spite of the study by Western schol- 
ars of Oriental thought and philosophy 





66 


there was little understanding of Eastern 
symbolism, and this often led to the de- 
lightfully ingenuous Chinoiserie decora- 
tion of animals, birds and flowers which 
appeared on eighteenth-century Euro- 
pean ceramics. Chief sources of informa- 
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pear gay, quaint and frivolous on eight- 
eenth-century tableware “for they are 
not real Chinese, the ‘Chinamen’ who 
wander in these strange shrubberies, and 
drink tea, and practise magic, and do 
combat with monsters; but a little people 
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FIG. 4. LARGE PLATE, AND CUP AND SAUCER 


Both are excellent examples of the Kakiemon patterns derived from Japanese Imari ware. 

The plate, decorated in blue, red, tourquoise and gold, bears the monogram of Amerensie Van 

Kessel, proprietress of the Factory of the Double Flagon at Delft, 1675-1689. The Meissen 

cup and saucer, circa 1730, exhibits the quail or partridge pattern which is also found on 
English porcelain. 


Author’s collection. 





tion available to the potters were either 
accounts of traveling priests, who alone 
had access to the Court of Pekin, or illus- 
trations in Dutch travel books, many of 
which were based largely upon imagina- 
tion. The more realistic aspects of the un- 
happy mass of coolies were passed over 
lightly and these small figures always ap- 


of absurd garments, and enormous hats 
and long mustachios and pigtails, leading 
an intricate, dreamy sort of life in an 
amazing landscape inhabited by winged 
dragons, and birds of incredible shape and 
insects of fearful size.”” (Schmidt, Por- 
celain as an Art and a Mirror of Fashion. ) 
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Carved wood Royal English Arms, natural colors, c. 1836 48" wide, 47” high, $850. 


Subject to prior sale 


Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1800 
BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone: COpley 7-9100 











A New Service in Real Estate 


SIMS REGISTER OF 
ANTIQUE HOUSES 
A clearing house for information on what antique 
houses are for sale in Eastern Massachusetts and 
Southern New Hampshire. Let us know your re- 


quirements and we'll steer you to the broker who 
has the right house for you. 


LUCILE AND JOHN SIMs 
7 Maple Avenue Sudbury, Mass. 


Hilltop 3-8801 





Historical & Genealogical 
Research 


MADELEINE WILKINSON, B.A. 
P.O. Box 61, Montpelier, Vermont 
Tel.: East Calais, HOpkins 6-8818 
Member of 
The Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities, New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, National Genealogical 

Society. 





WE BUY & SELL 
RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and paintings of American 
Towns, Ships, and Character. 1 American 
Maps. { Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. { American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. { Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
{ First Editions of American and English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 

















CONSULTANT 
TO COLLECTORS 


Experienced assistance 1n 
augmenting your collec- 
tion, creating an authen- 
tic setting for it, or dis- 
posing of it as a whole or 


in part. 
By appointment 


MARY ALLIS 
Ogden House 
Fairfield 


Connecticut 





FOUR HIGH ROAD 


On Route 1A 
NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
Delicious Luncheons and Dinners 
served daily, except Sunday and Monday, 
Mar. thru Dec., in a 17th-century house 


Reservations desirable— Te/. HOmestead 5-010} 


Miss Lilian J. Franklin, Manager 
Assisted by Miss Sarah Fisher 




















Old French Silver of Bordeaux, 


port city of Dordogne, region of the 
paternal ancestry of Paul Revere. 
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COVERED SUGAR Bow! 
finial of also a 
sumptuous CRUET STAND for pair of 
oil and vinegar bottles (portehuilier), 
both of same original 
ownership init-alled “S LC”, 


] rhibit 


(Sucrier) with 


strawberries, 1787; 


i77s-1781, 


on pieces aft 


GEBELEIN Silversmiths 


79 CHESTNUT STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS, 


























YOU ARE INVITED... 


to make use of the versatile and useful banking and trust services 
which we provide. While it is never our intention to disturb satisfactory 
relations elsewhere, we would like very much to be kept in mind when- 
ever you may decide to change or increase your banking connections. 

Whatever your banking or trust needs, a warm welcome always 
awaits you at State Street Bank and Trust. 


STATE STREET 
BANK and TRUST COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 111 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PERSONAL TRUST DIVISION: Fourth Floor, 53 State St. 
STATE STREET OFFICE: State and Congress Sts. 

UNION TRuST OFFICE: 24 Federal St. 

TRAVELERS OFFICE: 125 High St. 

STATLER HILTON OFFICE: Arlington and Providence Sts. 

COPLEY SQUARE OFFICE: 587 Boylston St. 
MASSACHUSETTS AVE. OFFICE: Mass. Ave. and Boylston St. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored—Cleaned—Framed 


eCTVod 
Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 
ENS 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 
Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 





The Anthoensen Press, Portland, Maine 








